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THE APOCALYPSE AND RECENT CRITICISM. 

By George A. Barton, 
Bryn Mawr. 

The present epoch in the criticism of the New Testament 
Apocalypse dates from the year 1882. Weizsacker in that year 
first expressed his conviction that we have in the Apocalypse a 
compilation, some parts of which are of very early origin and 
testify to the wide exercise of the prophetic gift. 1 A little later 
in the same year Volter, then of Tubingen, afterward of Amster- 
dam, published the first edition of his Entstekung der Apocalypse, 
in which he divided the work into five different parts written at 
eras more or less remote from one another. 

The idea that the Apocalypse was not a literary unity was 
not, however, then put forth for the first time. Hugo Grotius," 
although he held that the apostle John was the author, thought 
that the Apocalypse consisted of ten different parts written at 
different times. Hammond, 3 Vogel, 4 Schleiermacher, 5 Bleek, 6 
and Schwegler 7 held in various ways that the work was not all 
written at one time, and Vogel, at least, attributed it to two 
authors. Criticism had, however, for some years before 1882, 
regarded the unity and Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse 
as a settled question. The influence of the Tubingen school had 
contributed largely to this. Baur regarded the Apocalypse as 
one of the genuine apostolic writings, assigned to it a date prior 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and made its peculiar style an 
argument against the Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel. 

1 Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1882, cols. 78-9. 

*Annot. in Apocalypsin, 1644, I> 9> I v > I ; XIV, I. 

3 A Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the Books of the New Testament, Lon- 
don, 1653 and 1659. 

* Commentationes, VII, de Apoc. /oh., Erlangen, 1811-16. 

s Vorlesungen liter die Einleitung in das N. T., 462 ff. 

6 Berliner theol. Zeitschrift, Bd. II, 1824, 240 ff.; his Beitrage zur Evangelien- 
Kritik, p. 81 ; and his Vorlesungen titer die Apokalypse, 1862, pp. 119 ff. 

1 Nachapostolisches Zeitalter, II, 256. 
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This view prevailed among his followers ; and what the Tubingen 
school, so radical in other respects, accepted as genuine few 
cared to call in question. Thus the apostolic origin of the 
Apocalypse became a postulate of the critics. 

Volter's first attempt, though justly characterized by Briggs as 
" crude and ill considered," 8 was in reality the beginning of a new 
epoch in apocalyptic criticism. At first Volter's work was met 
by a series of replies, the most thorough of which was that by 
Professor Warfield, 9 then of Allegheny, now of Princeton. 

Though Volter published a second edition of his Entstehung 
in 1885, the subject did not enter upon its more scientific phase 
till 1886. In that year Weizsacker set forth in his Apostolisches 
Zeitalter (pp. 504 f.) the theory at which he had hinted in 1882. 
In substance it was that a pupil of the apostle, in the name of 
his master, and shortly after the death of the latter, collected in 
this work the prophecies of the decades immediately preceding. 

More important still was the work of Eberhard Vischer, 10 
with its postscript by Harnack, which appeared in the same 
year. Vischer's work is too well known to need description. 
He held the Apocalypse to be a translation into Greek of a 
Jewish apocalypse, written before the year 70 A. D., with an 
introduction and conclusion, and with comparatively slight inter- 
polation and interpretation throughout the narrative by a Chris- 
tian hand toward the close of the century. 

In the same year also Weyland, a Dutch scholar, published" 
a solution of the problem of the Apocalypse which he had hit 
upon quite independently of Vischer. Weyland held that there 
were two Jewish sources instead of one, and that they were writ- 
ten in Greek. The older of these sources he assigned to the 
time of Nero, the younger to that of Titus, and the Christian 
revision to the time of Trajan. 

Of these theories that of Vischer is most widely known. 
Such critics as Harnack, Schiirer, Dillmann, and Stade accepted 

* Messiah of the Apostles, p. 285. 

8 Presbyterian Review, April, 1884. 

"Die Offenbarung Johannis — eine jiidische Apokalypse in christlicher Bearbeitung- 

" Theologische Studien, of Utrecht, pp. 454-70. 
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it, and it gave an impetus to the critical investigation of the sub- 
ject such as no other work has contributed. Volter in the same 
year published a sharp reply to Vischer," and Beyschlag more 
leisurely and with more dignity made a more serious rejoinder 
in 1888. 13 Meantime Pfleiderer had, in his Urchristenthum, 1 * in 
1887 adopted the hypothesis, but more in Weyland's form of it 
than Vischer's, and so modified it as to see in the Apocalypse 
two Christian as well as two Jewish sources. 15 

In the same year, two French scholars, Sabatier *$ and Schoen, 1 ? 
reversed the hypothesis upon which the previous work had pre- 
ceded, and argued that the Apocalypse is in basis and structure 
Christian, but that the author, writing toward the end of the first 
century, took up into his work parts of Jewish oracles which 
were familiar and sacred, and a part of which originated before 
the year 70. 

The year 1888 witnessed the publication of three important 
contributions to the subject besides the article of Beyschlag 
already referred to. These were the expansion of Weyland's 
original article into an independent work, a work by another 
Dutch critic, Rovers, and an article by a French critic, Bruston. 
The work of Weyland l8 has been sufficiently described already. 
Rovers* 9 felt and admitted the force of many of the considera- 
tions which Sabatier and Schoen had urged, but on the whole 
he leans to the Vischer-Harnack hypothesis and strengthens it 
with some arguments of his own. Bruston, 20 on the other hand, 
took a view still different from any hitherto proposed. He 

a Die Offenbarung Johannis keine urspriinglich jiidische Apokalypse, Tubingen, 
1886. 

"3 Studien und Kritiken, Gotha. 

"Pp. 318-56. 

■s For a list of the articles called out by the Vischer hypothesis within a year of 
its publication, see Schoen's Dorigine de V Apocalypse, Paris, 1887, p. 11. 

16 Revue de theologie, Lausanne, 1887, afterward published separately, Les- 
origines littiraires et la composition de V Apocalypse de Saint Jean, Paris, 1888. 

'''L'origine de V Apocalypse de Saint Jean, Paris, 1887. 

18 As published in 1888 it bears the title, Omwerkings en Compilatie-Hypothesen 
toegepast opde Apokalypse van Johannes, Groningen, 1888. 

" Apocalyptische Studien, Leyden, 1888. 

20 Revue de thiologie, 1888. Reprinted as Les origines de V Apocalypse, Paris, 1888. 
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found in our Apocalypse two previous apocalypses, but both by 
Christian authors. The earliest of these was, he held, written 
in Hebrew in the reign of Nero, before the year 68, by a Jewish 
Christian, while the second was written probably toward the end 
of the reign of Domitian and in Greek. The union of the two 
was accomplished near the beginning of the second century. 

In the same year, an American critic, Professor Briggs, exam- 
ined Vischer's hypothesis in the Presbyterian Review and rejected 
it. The examination was not lengthy, and the verdict pro- 
nounced is interesting because on some of the points involved 
its author has since changed his opinions. The ground taken 
as to the inadequacy of Vischer's criticism was in the main valid. 

The great contribution of the year 1889 to the subject was 
made by Friedrich Spitta 21 in a book of nearly six hundred 
pages. Spitta made a new combination of the materials, though 
his theory has some relation to several of those which preceded 
it. According to him the Christian kernel of the Apocalypse 
is an apocalypse written by John Mark about the year 60. With 
this a Christian editor has united two Jewish apocalypses, one 
of which was composed in the time of Pompey, about 63 B. C, 
and the other in the time of Caligula. Each of these three 
sources Spitta believed to be complete apocalypses — not simply 
single visions or collections of visions, but works possessing 
unity of plan, which in each case treated of events from their 
own times to the end of all things. The three were not only 
alike, Spitta held, in that they ended in the overthrow of the 
world-power, but in that they contained a vision of seven judg- 
ments to take place before the end ; for he assigned the seven 
Seals, the seven Trumpets, and the seven Bowls one to each of 
his three sources. The editor did not have much to do but to 
weave the sources together as best he could. 

The next contributions to the subject were made in the year 
1 89 1. Dr. Edward C. Moore 22 in America and Simcox 23 in 
England then recapitulated for English-speaking readers the 

"Die Offenbarung des Johannes untersucht, Halle, 1889. 
"Journal of Biblical Literature, X, 20 ff. 

2 3 The- Revelation of St. John, pp. 155-74 in the "Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges." 
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work hitherto done, and both assumed toward it the position of 
the Scotch verdict, "not proven," while Provost Salmon, of Dub- 
lin, in the fifth edition of his Introduction, vigorously opposed 
the analysis. Professor Schmidt, of Basel, 24 however, put for- 
ward yet another theory. He found three Jewish sources in the 
book, and left little to the Christian author except the introduc- 
tion, the epistles to the churches, and the conclusion. Karl 
Erbes 2S also in the same year published a theory similar to that 
which Bruston had put forward in 1888. Erbes finds in the 
Apocalypse two previous sources, both written by Jewish Chris- 
tians, the one in the time of Caligula, the other about the year 
62, which were united by another Jewish Christian about the 
year 80. 

The next considerable contributions to the discussion were 
made in the year 1893. Early in that year Professor Milligan, 26 of 
Aberdeen, opposed all the proposed analyses and argued for the 
unity and apostolic authorship of the work, while later in the 
same year Volter 27 came out with a new work of more than five 
hundred pages and more mature in thought than those which he 
had formerly published, in which he presented a theory more com- 
plex than any which had preceded it, unless his own original 
theory compete for this honor. Volter sought to show that the 
original Apocalypse, consisting chiefly of the Seals and Trumpets, 
was written in Palestine about 62 A. D. This was, he held, enlarged 
by editions written in the years A.D. 68 and 70, beginning with 
the vision in 10: i-ii, and including the description of the har- 
lot city and its destruction, 17 — 19:4- I" the reign of Titus 
a new edition was issued, which embraced some new material 
from the hand of Cerinthus ; this began with the vision of the 
Woman and the Dragon, 12 : 1-10, and embraced the advent of 
the Messiah and the passages grouped about the millennium, 
19: n — 21:8. In the reign of Domitian another edition was 

24 Anmerkungen iiber die Komposition der Offenbarung Johannis, Freiburg, 1 89 1. 
^ Die Offenbarung Johannis kritisch untersucht, Gotha, 1891. 
26 Discussions on the Apocalypse, London, Macmillan & Co. ; New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1893. 

"7 Das Problem der Apocalypse, Freiburg und Leipzig, 1893. 
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issued, in which were numerous additions, including especially 
the war with the Beasts, 12: 12 — 13: 18 ; 14 : 9-12, the vision of the 
Bowls, chaps. 15-16, and the new Jerusalem, 21:9 — 22:21. These, 
he held, were written in Greek. Another and a larger edition was 
issued in the time of Trajan, in which the changes and additions 
were chiefly editorial. And, lastly, the final edition in its pres- 
ent form dates from the time of Hadrian, about 130 A. D. In 
this edition Volter thinks the epistles to the seven churches 
were first incorporated, together with some final editorial notes. 

The year 1894 saw the production of two works of interest 
to our subject. These were by Julicher in Germany and Rauch 
in Holland. The former, in his Einl'eitung,^ holds that the 
Apocalypse was written about 95 A. D., and that the author has 
taken up into his work in various places fragments of older 
apocalypses; while the latter, in a work^ which gives an excel- 
lent account in detail of the work of the critics who had pre- 
ceded him, argues that the Apocalypse is not a work from one 
font, but is put together from different authors. Rauch agrees 
with Erbes in dating the earliest of these in the year 62, but 
differs from him in regarding it as of Jewish rather than Chris- 
tian origin ; this, he thinks, a Christian author worked over and 
enlarged about the year 80 or 81. 

In the early part of the year 1895 the criticism of the 
Apocalypse was enriched by two most important contributions. 
These were Gunkel's Schopfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit 3 ° 
and Briggs' Messiah of the Apostles?* 

The former of these works takes up the theme of an early 
essay of the present writer, 32 the Tiamat myth or Babylonian 
creation epic, and, following in the footsteps of that essay, but with 
a thoroughness never before manifested in the treatment of the 
subject, traces its influence through the Old and New Testa- 
ments. More than half of Gunkel's book of four hundred pages 

38 Pinleitung in das N. T., erste und zweite Auflage, 1894. 

*>Die Offenbarung des Johannes untersucht, Haarlem, 1894. The body of Rauch's 
work was written before Volter's Problem der Apoc. appeared. 
3°Gbttingen, 1895. 

3' New York, Scribner's, 1895 ; cf. chaps, ix-xv. 
3* "Tiamat," in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, XV, 1 ff. 
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is devoted to a most thorough examination of the New Testa- 
ment Apocalypse in connection with this Babylonian material. 
Though he was not the first to see its connection with Babylo- 
nian influence, 33 the treatment which he accords the subject 
forms a new departure in apocalyptic criticism. 

Gunkel's discussion of the Apocalypse begins with chap. 12. 
He shows that by no satisfactory exegesis can this chapter be 
made to apply to the birth of Jesus, but that it must have come 
to the Christians through a Jewish source (herein agreeing with 
Vischer, Weyland, Pfleiderer, Rovers, Sabatier, Schoen, Spitta, 
and Rauch). He further shows that there is much in the chap- 
ter, and in like manner in the whole Apocalypse and in all the 
apocalyptic literature, which cannot be explained as historical 
allusion, and which cannot be the creation of a seer's fancy, but 
which must have been embodied in a tradition which the succes- 
sive apocalyptic writers employed. This tradition, according to 
Gunkel, was believed to contain the key which was to unlock 
the mysteries of the last things, when the powers of evil were 
to be finally overthrown and the kingdom of God set up ; and 
each seer applied something of its details to the historical events 
of his own time, often passing on other details, which he could 
not understand, as a part of the mystery of the sacred tradition. 
It is therefore futile, Gunkel urges, for us to hope to find in the 
history of any period a historical situation which will satisfacto- 
rily explain all the details of any apocalypse. Much must 
remain unsolved for us, as it did for the seer. In this category 
he puts the "3*4 times" of Daniel, with its paraphrases in the 
New Testament Apocalypse, and the "42 months" of the latter 
work, together with other similar data. These, he thinks, were 
furnished by the tradition, and were taken by the seers to refer 
to some consummation which they did not understand. 

Not the least merit of Gunkel's work is that it thus formu- 
lates a precise method of apocalyptic interpretation. The inter- 
preter must not assume that the writer invented all his material, 
but must seek to find whether oral tradition influenced him in 
any degree, and, if so, in what form the tradition existed for him. 

33 Cf. Journal of the American Oriental Society, XV, pp. 26, 27. 
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It becomes further the duty of the exegete to distinguish 
between allusions to historical events and mysteries which the 
writer did not himself understand ; allusions to historical per- 
sons and events must not be assumed without clear proof. This 
canon certainly seems a sound one, and the widely divergent 
dates assigned to different parts of the New Testament Apoca- 
lypse by different writers who have tried to explain every detail 
historically affords abundant evidence of the usefulness of some 
such canon of interpretation as Gunkel proposes. 

Having clearly traced the presence and influence of such a 
tradition among the Jews, Gunkel proceeds to inquire whence it 
came to them. It is certainly difficult in the Old Testament, or 
in post-biblical Jewish writings, to find, for example, the materi- 
als of the picture of the woman of Revelation, chap. 12, and her 
fortunes. Whence come the sun, moon, and stars with which 
she is decked ? Why does the dragon cast down a third of the 
stars with his tail ? How does he know the impending birth of 
the child ? After Michael vanquishes the dragon, he still has 
power to persecute the woman and the rest of her seed. The 
woman, at first in heaven, is straightway described, without 
explanation, as being upon the earth, and she flees to "her place" 
by means of the wings of "the eagle." What eagle is this, and 
why cannot Michael protect the woman ? These, and such fea- 
tures, Gunkel, by a wide induction of facts, seeks to trace to such 
material as is contained in the Babylonian creation epic, and, 
though here and there he presses a point too far, on the whole, 
it must be confessed, he makes out his case exceedingly well. 

Jensen had shown, by means of the book of Esther^* that 
probably the Babylonians themselves applied the Tiamat-Marduk 
myth allegorically, and that the Jews were familiar with that alle- 
gorical application. Gradually, it would seem, the Jews came to 
apply the Tiamat-Marduk struggle allegorically to their own 
fortunes and hopes. Their enemies took the place of the dragon 
or were represented by hideous forms, such as Tiamat created 

34 Wiener Zeitschrift filr die Kunde des Morgen/andes, VI, 47 ff., 209 ff. For a 
criticism of Jensen's article and other similar theories, cf. Toy's "Esther as Babylo- 
nian Goddess," New World, March, 1898, pp. 130-44. Wildeboer, in Marti's Hand- 
Commentar, Lief. 6 (1898), pp. 173—5, agrees with Jensen. 
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for her helpers. 35 These enemies were to be overcome by a 
heaven-sent deliverer, who should inaugurate the millennial 
world ; just as the first earth was created by a process of conflict, 
so the birth-pangs of the new earth would be "wars and rumors 
of wars ;" 36 and as the sea dragon was conquered so that the 
present heaven and earth could be, so, before the new heaven 
and the new earth came into being, the " sea would be no more." 37 
Gunkel thus attacked the problem from a new quarter, and the 
full effect of his point of view upon the literary or documentary 
criticism has not yet been reckoned with. 

Professor Briggs treats the criticism of the Apocalypse, in 
the work referred to, only incidentally ; his main purpose is to 
trace the Messianic idea. He approached the problem, how- 
ever, with the advantage of a long experience in pentateuchal 
criticism, and the experience there acquired has borne good fruit 
in the ability he exhibits to appreciate the elements which con- 
stitute a literary unity, and in the sound discrimination he mani- 
fests in keen literary analysis. His experience enabled him to 
see such faults in the work of his predecessors that he could 
not accept the analysis of any one of them, while the literary 
facts which they brought to light compelled him, in spite of 
the marked evidences of unity which he had always seen in the 
book, to accept the documentary hypothesis. The outcome was 
a reexamination of the whole subject which resulted in an analy- 
sis of his own. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Briggs was compelled by 
space to withhold many of his reasons for his conclusions. The 
conclusions themselves are best presented in his own table . 38 

It will appear from the subjoined table that Briggs finds six 
quite complete apocalypses underlying our present book, and 
that he thinks that the Apocalypse has passed through four 
editions; the first edition embraced the three sevens — Seals, 
Trumpets, and Bowls ; to these the Epistles were in the second 
edition added ; the Beasts and Dragon were the new elements 

35 Cf. DELITZSCH's Weltschopfungsepos, p. 96, 11. 119-24. 

3 6 Matt. 24:6; Mark 13:7; the "apocalypse of Jesus." 

37 Rev. 21 : 1. 38 Qf. Messiah of the Apostles, p. 305. 
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introduced in the third edition, while the changes it underwent 
in passing to the fourth edition were chiefly editorial. 
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The earliest of these individual apocalypses is, according to 
Briggs, the apocalypse of the Beasts, which he assigns to the 
time of Caligula ; the next the apocalypse of the Dragon, which 
cannot, he thinks, be much later in time. Though the earliest 
strata of our present Apocalypse, they were not, he holds, intro- 
duced into it till its third edition. Of the apocalypses of the 
Sevens he holds that the apocalypse of the Trumpets is the 
earliest, while that of the Seals is next in point of time, and the 
apocalypse of the Bowls, which presupposes the other two, must 
be somewhat later. In its original form it dated from the reign 
of Galba, but an editorial note implies the reign of Vespasian, 
and still another the reign of Domitian. 

The apocalypse of the Epistles is, Briggs holds, the latest of 
the series. It cannot be older than Nero and may be as late as 
Domitian. The four apocalypses of the Sevens were probably 
combined before the other two were united with them. The 
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final editing was near the close of the first century or early in 
the second. All these original documents, with the possible 
exception of the Epistles, were, according to Briggs, written in 
Hebrew. 

In adopting this documentary hypothesis Professor Briggs 
holds it in entire consistency with the unity of the book. That 
unity is, he thinks, the work of the final editor, who so combined 
this material, taken from six different apocalypses, each with its 
own original literary organism, as to produce a series of seven 
visions, with seven scenes in each vision, the whole introduced 
by a prologue and concluded by an epilogue. 

In the same year A. Hirscht, a pupil of Professor B. Weiss, 
published a work entitled Die Apokalypse undihre neueste Kritik, in 
which he maintains the unity, the entire Christian character, and 
the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse. 

In the year 1896 a contribution was made to the discussion 
of the Apocalypse by the appearance of the fifth edition of Die 
Offenbarung Johannis (Part XVI of Meyer's Commentary), newly 
edited by Wilhelm Bousset. Bousset devotes above two hun- 
dred pages of his work to introduction, and examines many 
aspects of the subject. He finds by a thorough examination of 
the language (pp. 183-208) that this indicates a marked unity 
in the work. But he holds, nevertheless, that there are portions 
of the material which come from foreign sources. These are 
7:1-8; 11:1-13; I2 > 13:11 ff-; 14:14-20; 17; 18, and 
21:9 — 22 :5. 39 All these passages, he thinks, the Christian 
author worked over and adapted to his own purposes, and some 
of the material was, he holds, worked over more than once. 
Thus 1 1: 1— 1 3 has, he thinks, undergone two redactions, 40 as has 
chap. 1 7. 41 This material came, he thinks, from Jewish sources, 
though he agrees with Gunkel, of whose work he speaks in terms 
of praise, in thinking that chap. 12 could not have had a Jewish 
origin. Some of these elements, which he regards as foreign to 
the present work, were, he holds, united in the sources from 

3> See op. cit.,p. 164, and pp. 330-31, 382-7, 405-15, 43 I_ 7. 451-2. 474-80,488-9. 
and 519-22. 

<° See p. 386. "■ See pp. 479-80. 
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which the writer drew. Bousset's theory is, therefore, similar to 
that of Sabatier and Schoen. He thinks, too, that the Apocalypse 
is connected, not with the name of John the apostle, but with 
that of John the presbyter. 

Harnack, in the great work* 2 which appeared early in 1897, 
says that the strict unity of the Apocalypse is given up ; that it 
contains older writings, or at least an older writing. His treat- 
ment of the date is practically the same as in his postscript to 
Vischer's work« eleven years earlier. He holds that from 
17:9-11 we have evidence that the earlier stratum was written 
under Nero or his successor, and that the final editing was done 
under Domitian. He now holds, however, that the final editor 
was " John the presbyter," not the apostle, and that his work 
was done between 80 and no A. D. 

Weiss, in the third edition of his Einleitung, which also 
appeared in 1897, concludes a brief review of recent theories 
with the remark : " Das Wahre daran durfte hSchstens sein, 
dass die Abhangigkeit von judischen Vorbildern, welche im 
Princip nie bestritten ist, starker zu veranschlagen ware, als man 
friiher annahm." 44 

During the same year, A. Meyer, of Bonn, gave, in the second 
and third numbers of the Theologische Rundschau, a review of the 
critical discussions of recent years. He concludes 45 that the 
Apocalypse is a compilation, either from older sources or tradi- 
tions, but that we must wait for the strife of present discussion 
to quiet down, before we can assign to each investigator the 
measure of truth his work contains. 

Professor McGiffert, in his History of Christianity in the Apos- 
tolic Age, also published in 1897, although bold with reference 
to books like the Acts which he has especially studied, is, like 
Meyer, skeptical as to the results of the criticism of the Apoca- 
lypse. He says of the author of this book : " In carrying out 

'■'Die Chronologic der altchristlichen Litteratur, Vol. I, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 245, 
246, and 679. 

**Texte u. Untcrsuchungen, II. Bd., 3. Heft, pp. 139 ft 

44 Einleitung in das N. T., dritte Auflage, p. 359. 

<s Rundschau, Vol. I, p. 101. 
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his task, the author made large use of earlier apocalyptic writ- 
ings, probably both Christian and Jewish. That much of the 
material besides the epistles to the seven churches was origi- 
nal with himself, there can be little doubt, but it is impossible 
to fix the limits with exactness, and the line separating the 
various sources from each other can be drawn only approxi- 
mately."* 6 

As a result of the discussions of these sixteen years, we are 
able to classify the opinions of scholars who have expressed 
themselves on the subject as follows : 

1. With reference to the unity of the work, a) the fol- 
lowing hold that it is not all from one hand : Weizsacker, Volter, 
Vischer, Harnack, Weyland, X in Zeitschrift filr die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaftv Kriiger, 48 Overbeck,« Schurer, 50 Iselin, 51 Pflei- 
derer, O. Holtzmann, 52 Sabatier, Schoen, Bruston, Rovers, Spitta, 
Erbes, Schmidt, Ramsay," Julicher, Rauch, Gunkel, Briggs 
(1895), Bousset, Meyer, and McGiffert. b) Those maintaining 
the unity of the work whom I have noted (though, no doubt, 
many others might be added) are : Warfield, Beyschlag, Briggs 
(1888), Hilgenfeld, 54 Salmon, E. C. Moore, Simcox, Milligan, 
H. J. Holtzmann, 55 Hirscht, and B. Weiss. 

Of these latter E. C. Moore and H. J. Holtzmann might bet- 
ter, perhaps, be counted as neutral, since they do not so much 
argue for the unity of the Apocalypse as express the feeling 
that the contrary has not been proven. 

2. Of those who maintain the composite character of the 
Apocalypse there are two classes : a) those who regard parts 

"« Op. cit, pp. 633 ff. » Vol. VII (1887), Heft I. 

* 8 Gbttingische gel. Anzeiger, 1887, Heft II. 

*» Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1887, 28. 

5° Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1888, 135-7. 

s> Theol. Zeitschrift aus der Schweiz, 1887, Heft I. 

s» " Das Ende des judischen Staatswesen und die Entstehung des Christentums," 
Gesch. des Volkes Israel, bearb. von B. Stade und O. Holtzmann, 1888. Bd. II, 
Abteilung 2, pp. 658-64. 

53 The Church in the Roman Empire, 1893, p. 298. 

54 Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1890, pp. 385 ff. 

KJahriiicher fur prot. Theologie, 1891, pp. 520-44, and Offenbarung d. Johannes 
in " Handcommentar," 1891. 
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of the work as Jewish, as Vischer, Harnack, Weyland, X, Iselin, 
Pfleiderer, O. Holtzmann, Sabatier, Schoen, Rovers, Spitta, 
Schmidt, Rauch, Gunkel, Bousset, and McGiffert ; b) those 
who maintain the Christian character of the whole work, as 
Weizsacker, Volter, Bruston, Erbes, Ramsay, and Briggs. 

3. Again, the critics who accept divisive hypotheses may be 
said to fall into four classes : a) those who hold that it is a 
Jewish work, or Jewish documents, to which Christian additions 
have been made, as Vischer, Harnack, Weyland, X, Iselin, 
Pfleiderer, O. Holtzmann, Rovers, Schmidt, and Rauch ; b) those 
who hold it to be a Christian work, which, in successive editions, 
has taken into itself Jewish elements, as Sabatier, Schoen, Spitta, 
Bousset, and McGiffert ; c) those who regard it as comprising 
reedited Christian documents, as Weizsacker, Volter, Bruston, 
Erbes, and Briggs ; d) those who find, not mere fragments, but 
complete and consistent apocalypses underlying our work, as 
Spitta and Briggs. These last two scholars belong in different 
classes, as has been pointed out above, but they constitute in 
the point in question a class by themselves. 

It is apparent from this classification that hitherto those who 
have attempted to analyze the Apocalypse have reached no 
agreement among themselves. This is, of course, taken by 
scholars of the extreme conservative school as an evidence that 
the whole effort is without foundation and is destined to end in 
moonshine. This might conceivably be the case, but there are 
some phenomena, to be pointed out below, which strongly mili- 
tate against it. It is more probable that there is an element of 
truth in the documentary hypothesis, but that the earlier critics 
did not hit upon the right solution of it. At all events, when 
we note that, though critics differ widely in their theories as 
to date, authorship, and circumstances of composition, they 
agree quite closely in the places where they find editorial seams 
and interpolations, we are prompted to believe that there must 
be some evidence here upon which to build. If there be such 
evidence, sixteen years of examination ought to have issued in 
some permanent results. Are there such results ? I believe 
there are; and would enumerate them as follows: 
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RESULTS. 

1 . That there is in the material of the Apocalypse a Babylonian 
element. This point, for which the writer argued 1890, 56 has, 
through the brilliant labors of Gunkel, been satisfactorily estab- 
lished. This element coming through a stream of tradition, upon 
which successive apocalypses were based, lodged in our Apoca- 
lypse as well as in others the driftwood of Babylonian fragments, 
which cannot be resolved into historical references, and by which 
its course may be traced. We recognize this driftwood : d) in 
the dragon of chaps. 12 and 20, with his multiform shape, his 
power over the stars, and the stream issuing from his mouth ; S7 
b) in the unearthly character of the woman in chap. 12, who is 
" arrayed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon 
her head a crown of twelve stars," who has the wings of the 
great eagle and who is with child ; sS c ) in the strife between 
Michael and the dragon, 12 : 7 ; 59 d) in the beasts which come 
up out of the deep, 13 : 1, 11 ; Dan. 7: 3-7; e) in the concep- 
tion that when sin is banished from earth " the sea shall be no 
more," 21:1; /) in the peculiar horses with tails like scor- 
pions, and stings, in 9 : 10, and like serpents, vs. 18 ;*" g) in the 
inexplicable numbers "3^ times," 12:14; Dan. 7:25, and 
12: 7; the "42 months," 13 : 5, and the "666," 13:18. These 
and other similar elements are best explained on the theory of a 
Babylonian origin. The Babylonian mythological combat 
between Tiamat and Marduk, probably allegorically applied to 
other struggles by the Babylonians themselves, 61 was taken in 
allegory by the Jews as the key to the last things, and furnished 
the point of departure for the apocalyptic impulse. 

2. The recognition of this fact carries with it another result, 
viz. : that there are elements of the Apocalypse which are undoubtedly 

&J0AS., XV, 26, 27. 57 Qf. the dragon Tiamat. 

5 8 Cf. Gunkel, pp. 379 ff., who shows that the imagery originated in the description 
of the birth of Marduk. 

s» Cf. the strife between Marduk and Tiamat in Delitzsch's Weltschopfungsepos, 
Tafel IV, and Zimmern's " Beilagen " to Gunkel's work. 

60 Cf. Weltschopfungsepos, pp. 96, 119-24. 

61 Cf. Jensen in Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, VI, 47 ff., 
209 ff., and Wildeboer in Marti's Hand-Corn., Lief. 6, pp. 173-5. 
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of Jewish origin; for this Babylonian element can only have 
come into the Christian church through Jewish sources. But at 
this point we are met with a difficulty which is very great. Are 
these Jewish elements of the Apocalypse so Jewish that they 
must have been written by a Jew, as most critics contend ? Or 
may they have been written by a Jewish-Christian who had been 
steeped in Jewish conceptions until his whole thought moved in 
them, as Weizsacker, Volter, Bruston, Erbes, Ramsay, and Briggs 
aver ? The difficulty is to determine just how Jewish a first- 
century man had to be in order to preclude the possibility of 
his being a Christian. It is a psychological problem which will 
perhaps never be solved. But, notwithstanding the psychologi- 
cal difficulty, it appears most probable, for reasons which will be 
given at a future point, that parts of our Apocalypse were 
written in Jewish rather than Christian circles. These portions 
have, as their nucleus, chaps, n, 12, 13, and 18, which have 
been most widely recognized as Jewish, but will be indicated 
more fully below. 

3. Another result which we have to note is the documentary 
character of the Apocalypse. This has, I think, been clearly made 
out, notwithstanding Gunkel's arraignment of the critics, and in 
spite of our recognition of his main contention ; for, while the 
recognition of Gunkel's canon of interpretation rules out of 
court many historical allusions which critics have seemed to find 
in the Apocalypse, it does not invalidate all of them, and does 
not even touch many canons of literary criticism which in a 
thorough study one is compelled to apply. No matter whence 
an author obtained his material, if it comes to him as oral tradi- 
tion, as Gunkel supposes, and not in a definite literary form, .his 
literary productions from the material may be expected to have 
unity of plan and consistency of representation. If they do 
not have these, one may then guess that a part of the material 
had previously been cast into literary form and was not 
thoroughly wrought over by the author. This holds true especi- 
ally of a work of such literary power as the Apocalypse. 

We find, for example, that the Apocalypse consists of seven 
visions, of seven scenes each, and that four of the visions are 
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marked off from the other three by distinct groups of sevens — 
seven epistles, seven seals, seven trumpets, seven bowls. 62 How 
is it that the author who molds his whole work and so 
many of its parts on the pattern of the holy number does not 
use it throughout ? This suggests a documentary difference. 
This hint gathers considerable force from the fact that the first of 
the visions without the group of seven distinct objects begins in 
chap. 12, where, as we have seen, one of the most striking of the 
strata of Babylonian material begins — a stratum, too, which, in so 
far as it had any allegorical meaning, must have referred to times 
considerably prior to those represented in the preceding visions. 

If we limit ourselves to the first three visions, we find that the 
vision of the Epistles has a Christophany and seven epistles, and 
seems practically complete in itself. It lacks as it stands only 
a fitting conclusion to make it a complete apocalypse. 63 

The vision of the Seals has as an introduction a Theophany, a 
Christophany, and six seals ; between the sixth and seventh seal 
there are two scenes in chap. 7, which are usually regarded as 
episodes. The opening of the seventh seal is seen, but no event 
transpires. 63 

Can these episodes be original to the vision of the Seals ? 
Have they not been inserted by a later editor ? Was there not 
a fitting conclusion to the vision which followed on the opening 
of the seventh seal ? Has it not been removed ? 

The vision of the Trumpets again begins abruptly with a 
scene in the temple, 8 : 2-6, with no Theophany or Christophany 
to introduce it. The six trumpets follow in regular order. After 
the sixth trumpet two scenes in 10 — 11 : 13 appear which are 
not announced by trumpets ; then the seventh trumpet follows 
with its scene. 64 Can these two unannounced scenes be original 
to the vision of the Trumpets ? Was it not more likely introduced 
from sonJe other source ? Taking as our guides the visions of the 
Epistles and Bowls, the episodes between the sixth and seventh 
seals and the sixth and seventh trumpets had no place in those 
visions, as the Epistles and Bowls have no episodes. 

*■ BRIGGS, Messiah of the Apostles, p. 390. 

'3 Briggs, op. cit., p. 291. *♦ Briggs, ibid. 
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In chap. 10 there is aTheophany with a little book and a com- 
mission to a prophet, similar to Ezekiel's commission. 65 This 
looks as though it were originally the beginning of a vision, just as 
the Epistles and Seals begin with Christophanies. 66 

The two episodes of chap. 7, as Vischer clearly saw, are so 
strikingly in contrast in spirit and tone that they cannot have 
originally belonged together. 

When we turn back to the beginning of the book, we find 
four different beginnings. Vss. 1-3 contain a general introduc- 
tion to the work as it now stands ; vss. 4-6 contain a salutation 
which refers both to the Epistles and Seals ; vss. 7-8, introduced 
after one salutation has closed and before another introduction 
begins, might well come from another source ; while vs. 9 begins 
with a proper introduction to the Epistles. All this is most 
easily explained on the documentary hypothesis. Such observa- 
tions might be greatly multiplied. For a fuller statement of 
them the reader is referred to the work of Professor Briggs 
already mentioned, where most of those indicated above are 
given. These literary considerations apply quite as forcibly 
when we apply Gunkel's canon of interpretation as when we do 
not. They are independent of historical reference and compel 
us in my judgment to hold that the fact is demonstrated that 
the phenomena of the Apocalypse require a documentary theory 
for their explanation. They receive some confirmation, too, from 
the fact already mentioned that, while the critics differ widely in 
their combination of the materials, they agree closely in the 
places where they find literary seams. 

The impression made by these literary facts is strengthened 
by the analogy of the other apocalypses. The composite 
character of Enoch has been recognized since Liicke published 
his Einleitung in die Ofienbarung Johannis, in 1852, and is an 
axiom of current criticism. Fourth Esdras was shown to be 
composite by Kabisch in 1889, 67 and Charles has recently come 
to his support. 68 The composite character of the apocalypse of 

6 s Ezekiel 2 : 8 — 3 : 3. * Briggs, op. cit., p. 292. 

61 Das vierte Buck Ezra, Gottingen, 1889. 

68 The Apocalypse of Baruch, London, 1896, p. lxvii. 
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Baruch was independently recognized by Kabisch 6 ? and de 
Faye, 70 and is strongly supported by Charles in his recent 
critical treatment of the book. 68 The composite character of 
Daniel has been held by various scholars since the days of 
Spinoza, 71 and has been recently advocated by Meinhold 7 * and 
Strack. 73 It is doubtful whether the criticism of Daniel has 
hitherto been sufficiently thoroughgoing. The writer believes 
he is able to point out evidence for its composite character 
which has been overlooked by others. His results will soon be 
published. 74 

We may, with Theodor Zahn, decline to throw the apocalypse 
of John 75 into a sack with the other apocalypses, and neverthe- 
less feel that the indications for the composite character of the 
work are strengthened by arguments from analogy. We hold, 
then, that recent criticism has shown that nothing short of a 
documentary hypothesis will satisfy the conditions of the 
problem. 

4. Another point which may be regarded as settled is that 
the Apocalypse reached its final form about the end of the first 
century. Most recent critics make the reign of Domitian the 
last historical waymark which it reveals, and internal and exter- 
nal evidence unite in this testimony. The former finds expres- 
sion in 17 : 11 ?6 and the latter in Irenaeus." 

When we come to the details of any of the proposed literary 
solutions, we tread on less certain ground. It may not, how- 
ever, be out of place to state what in the writer's judgment may 
be accepted here. 

*>Jahrbiicker fur protest. Theol., 1891, p. 66-107. 

?° Les apocalypses juives, 1892, pp. 25-8, 76-103, 192-204. 

»' Cf. Tractatus Tkeologico-Politicus, x. 

?" Die Compos, d. B. Daniel, 1884; Beitrdge zurErkl. d. B. Dan., 1888; and Strack 
and Zockler's Kurzg. Komm., 1889. 

?3 Einleitung in das A. T., second ed., pp. 69 ff . In the third edition he appears 
to have become non-committal; cf. pp. 141, 146. 

I* See Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVII (1898), Pt. II. 

?s Rauch's Offenbarung d. Johannis, p. 34. 

r« abris 6ySo6s i<rri must on the interpretation of the passage alluded to below 
(p. 798) refer to Domitian. 

"V.30, 3. 
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PROVISIONAL RESULTS. 

i. Here the writer would state his conviction that the analysis 
of Professor Briggs must be in the main accepted, for it makes its 
separations of the material in places which, on the whole, are 
more natural than those of previous analyses, and it shapes the 
material out of which the Apocalypse was formed into con- 
sistent and natural literary wholes, which impress the reader with 
their literary unity, whereas most previous analyses make upon 
one the impression that the material which they string together 
never could have stood originally in such connection as the 
critics place it. 

Vischer's theory held to but one anterior apocalypse. By 
its removal of chaps. 1-3; 7:8-17, etc., it destroyed the sym- 
metry of the present work, which is molded by the sacred 
number seven, and left wholly unexplained many of the literary 
difficulties pointed out above. Spitta made the following com- 
binations : To his Urapokalypse he assigned 1 : 4 — 6 : 17 ; 8:1; 
7:9-17; 19:9^, 10; 22:8-18, and 20, 21. To J. 1 : 7:1-8; 8:2 — 
10:7; 11:15a, 19; 12:1 — 14:11; 16: 13-20 ; 19 : 11 — 21:1; 
and 21 : 5, 6. To J. 3 : 10 : \b, 2a, 8-1 1 ; 11 : 1-13; 11 : 15^-18 ; 
14:14-20; 15:2-8; 16:1-12, ija, 21; 17:1-6; 18:1-23; 
19:1-8; 21:9-27; 22:1-3, I S- This analysis escapes some 
of the defects of Vischer's, but not all of them ; for a) it fails 
to distinguish between the tone of the visions of the Seals and 
the Epistles; b) chap. 12 can hardly have stood originally after 
11 : 19. The vision of the Trumpets leads one to expect that 
when the seventh trumpet sounds the end will come ; and it 
seems much more probable that the continuation of 11 : 19 is to 
be found, with Briggs, in 14 : 6-7, 14-20, than that the beginning 
of another long struggle should be announced, c) This analysis 
leaves in confusion the dragon and the beasts, whereas the sec- 
tions referring to the two are easily separable from one another, 
and the terms are not interchangeable, d) It needlessly destroys 
the symmetry of the vision of the Bowls ; and e) the reference 
of J. 3 to the time of Pompey is not tenable. 

VOlter's analysis (1893) is as follows : There was an Urapoka- 
lypse written in 62 A. D., consisting of 1 : 4-6 (except reference 
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to the seven churches and seven spirits) , ga; 4 : 1-1 1 ; 5 : 1-10 ; 
6: 1-17 ; 7:1-8; 8 : 1-13 ; 9: 1-21 ; 11 : 14-19.' 14: 1-3. 6 ~8, 
14-20; 19:5-100; the earliest additions in 68 and 70 A. D. 
were 10:1-11; 17:1-18, and 18:1 — 19:4; with the first 
reediting in the time of Titus 12 : 1-10 and 19:11 — 21 : 8 were 
added; with the second reediting, under Domitian, 12:12-17; 
13 ; 14 : 9-12 ; 15 — 17:10; 17 : 19, 20 ; 20:4a, 10b; 21 =9-27; the 
third reediting, under Trajan, consisted chiefly of editorial notes ; 
while the last reediting, under Hadrian, supplied 1 : 9 — 3 : 22 and 
many more editorial notes. 

The analysis of Volter is open to objections similar to those 
urged against Spitta's. a) It destroys a literary unity by sepa- 
rating two scenes in chap. 12 which relate to the dragon and 
belong together, b) It needlessly destroys the literary unity 
of chaps. 15-17, the chief part of the vision of the Bowls. 
c) It fails to distinguish between the visions of Beasts and 
Bowls, leaving the material of the two in confusion and ignoring 
some of the clearest indications of date, d) It fails, like Spitta's 
analysis, to distinguish clearly between the visions of the Dragon 
and Beasts (19:11 — 1 1 : 8) . e) Such exact dating as Volter 
gives is impossible ; /) and that any of the Apocalypse comes 
from the reign of Hadrian is extremely improbable. The analy- 
sis of Briggs does not seem, to be open to such objections as 
these. Many times I have tested its different parts in class- 
room work on the Apocalypse, and have always found that the 
primary recoil of feeling which was produced by what seemed at 
first an over-refinement of analysis has been dispelled by the 
reasonableness and the sufficiency of his work. 

This, however, applies mainly to the analysis itself, but not 
always to details. For example, Briggs seems to regard all the 
original apocalypses as Christian, but an examination of the text 
of three of them, the Beasts, Dragon, and Trumpets, as he has 
himself translated it and annotated it, 78 fails, if we agree with 
him as to the probable editorial notes and additions, to reveal 

' 8 Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 309-90. I refer to the text with its footnotes, which 
point out glosses, etc., not to the comments interspersed in larger type, with much of 
which I cannot agree. 
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anything in the original that a Jew might not have written. 
These are the apocalypses which contain by far the larger part 
of the Babylonian material, which must have come to Christianity 
through Judaism, and when the interpolations, the existence of 
which the critics ha"ve demonstrated, are removed, I must con- 
fess that I cannot rid myself of the impression that these apoca- 
lypses originated in Jewish and not in Christian circles. 

2. With reference to the dates of the different strata, one must in 
the main commend the assertions and the reserve of Professor Briggs. 
The historical situation of chap. 13 points with great clearness 
to the attempt of Caligula to compel the Jews to worship his 
image. 79 That the apocalypse of the Beasts dates from that 
time is, therefore, a reasonable conclusion. 80 The next reason- 

?' Cf. MOMMSEN, Provinces of the Roman Empire, II, p. 211; and SCHURER, 
History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. I, Vol. II, pp. 99-103. 

80 1 cannot agree with Briggs that the words koX 6 &piO/u>s airov tt-aK&ixioi i^Kovra 
?£ in 13:18 are a gloss. They seem, as Gunkel has shown, to belong to the original 
tradition as much as the nijvas Tc<r<rep&KovTa Sio, and came probably from the Babylonian 
source along with the " sH times." It is probable that Gunkel is right in finding the 
origin of 666 in H^DttHp Dlfin (i. e., the primeval abyss) = 666. See Schopfungund 
Chaos, p. 378. It is, however, doubtful whether the beast, which Gunkel rightly takes 
to refer to the Roman power in general, and a head of his, which he rightly claims 
must mean an emperor as distinguished from the empire, were always kept separate 
in men's minds. Such clearness of thought is not manifested in modern exegesis, and 
why should we expect it in the ancient ? Nothing would be more natural than for 
someone living under Nero to hit upon an interpretation referring to that monarch, 
"lOp 'pi! = 666. Then someone might naturally spell it IDp 1"13 (=616), and 
thus the variant, ^{o/c6(rioi d4ica ?{, to which Irenaeus (V, 30, 1) testifies, may have 
originated. It would be strange if modern interpreters were the first to see in the 
number references to historical characters which, as time went on, could easily be found 
in such a cipher. So many such references have been found that it seems more likely 
that the number was a part of the traditional apocalyptic material which underwent 
new interpretations from time to time. Perhaps even Visiter's guess, Trajanus 
Hadrianus (CDiTTSK -]Wtt =666, or 0"Dli"Htf fritt = 616, Problem der Apok., 
1893, p. 215), may have been one of the ancient interpretations. After the document 
was translated into Greek, then interpretations like Aareicos = 666, mentioned by 
Irenaeus (V, 30, 3), would be natural. If, as Volter and Briggs claim, and as I believe, 
chap. 13 was originally written in Hebrew, Zahn (Zeitschrift fur kirchl. Wissenschaft, 
1885, pp. 595 ff.) and Spitta (Offenbarung des Johannfs, pp. 392 ff.) are wrong in 
assuming 616 as the correct reading and Td'ios Kat<rap as the original interpretation. 
We are rather to suppose that the original author in the time of Caligula passed it on 
as he did the " 42 months," without applying it, and that historical applications of it 
were afterward made. In that case Spitta and Briggs are right in regarding 13: 1 8a 
as a gloss. 
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able indication of date is found in 17 : 9-1 1 in the apocalypse of 
the Bowls. Harnack and Briggs are, no doubt, right in claiming 
that the phrase, oi trivre ihreo-av, brings us to Nero or Galba — 
Nero if we count the five kings from Julius, to Galba if we count 
from Augustus — for the original date of this writing, and in 
seeing in later parts of the clause references to later monarchs 
made by subsequent editors. 81 Thus Briggs dates the apocalypse 
of the Bowls under Galba. This gives us two fixed points. 
The sequence of apocalypses which Briggs supposes — Beasts, 
Dragon, Trumpets, Seals, and Bowls — has much to commend 
it. The apocalypse of the Bowls is certainly dependent upon 
the apocalypses of the Beasts and Trumpets, and probably the 
Seals, and is, therefore, later than they. The apocalypse of the 
Seals is more distinctly Christian in tone than that of the 
Trumpets, and hence is presumably later. The greatest question 
seems to be whether the apocalypse of the Dragon may not be 
older than that of the Beasts. The data for the determination 
of this are very slight, and in this point Briggs is perhaps right. 

We may suppose, then, these apocalypses were composed 
from 40-68 A. D. in Jewish and Judaeo-Christian circles. Who 
were their authors and at what exact times three of them were 
written it is now vain to inquire. The data necessary for the 
determination of this point do not exist. 

With reference to the apocalypse of the Epistles, Briggs 
remarks : "It cannot be earlier than Nero. It may be as late as 
Domitian." 82 While this statement is true, it should be observed 
that the developed doctrinal tone and the Asiatic setting of the 
Epistles lead one to regard this apocalypse as a product of the 
later rather than the earlier portion of the period which Briggs 
holds open for it. 

PROBLEMS. 

1. The beginning of the apocalypse of the Epistles attributes 
it to some John (1:9), who was well known to his readers. It 

81 Cf. Harnack, Nachwort to Vischer, /. c, pp. 135 ff., and Chronologic der alt 
christlichen Litteratur, I, p. 245 ; also Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles, p. 427. 
% 'Op. cit., p. 304. 
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seems clear that the earlier apocalypses cannot have been from 
John, some of them for their Jewish origin, others for the objec- 
tive way in which the apostles are spoken of. If we could trust 
the tradition which connects the apostle John with Ephesus and 
Patmos, we might suppose that he is the John who speaks here, 
and that it is his authorship of the apocalypse of the Epistles 
which led Justin Martyr 83 and Irenaeus 84 to call him the author 
of the whole Apocalypse. There are, however, difficulties in the 
way of the acceptance of this tradition, some of which will be 
discussed a little farther on. One which we may mention now 
is the silence of Ignatius, who, early in the second century, 
traveled through that very country and wrote letters to five of 
the Asiatic churches, but makes no mention of John, though 
he mentions Paul in his letter to the Ephesians (chap. 12), 
and Peter and Paul in his letter to the Romans (chap. 4). Had 
John lived and ministered in Ephesus, could he have been thus 
silent? We must at present hold our judgment on this point in 
suspense. 

2. As to Professor Briggs' idea of what comprised the suc- 
cessive editions of the Apocalypse, it must be said that his work 
here is not so convincing as it is in his analysis of the book into 
its component parts. He himself seems to recognize that the 
apocalypse of the Bowls is dependent on that of the Beasts. 85 
One might naturally suppose, therefore, that the latter work was 
incorporated with the Trumpets and Seals before the Bowls, 
which is "less original than any other of the apocalypses," 86 was 
written. The question is, however, beset with difficulties. The 
real course of the compilation of the Apocalypse has not as yet 
been thoroughly made out. 

3. The question as to whether the apostle John is the final 
editor, or had anything to do with the Apocalypse, is a difficult 
one. Some of the difficulties have already been referred to. 
Justin Martyr, however, between 155 and 160, in his Dialogue, 
speaks of the author of the Apocalypse as avrjp t«, a ovo\m 
'laxwvqs, eh t&v airoa-Tokcav tov X/3K7tow. Irenaeus speaks of him 

*3 Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 81. 8 s Briggs, op. cit., p. 421. 

**rv, 20, n. 86 Briggs, op. cit., p. 415. 
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twice as Johannes Domini discipulus ; 8? but Bousset and Har- 
nack are convinced that this testimony of Irenaeus is not reli- 
able. Irenaeus refers to Papias as a pupil of John the disciple of 
the Lord, 88 whereas Eusebius, 80 quoting the exact words of 
Papias, seeks to show that Irenaeus is mistaken in supposing 
that Papias was a disciple of the apostle John, and claims that, 
according to Papias' own words, John the presbyter, of whom 
he was a pupil, is distinguished from the apostles. Harnack 
argues 90 that, if Irenaeus made a mistake about Papias, he 
probably made a mistake about Polycarp, and that his testi- 
mony as to the presence of the apostle John in Asia is 
accordingly worthless. Justin was not, of course, able to 
give first-hand testimony. Papias, the only eyewitness, testi- 
fies to John the presbyter alone, while Irenaeus, caught in one 
mistake, is not elsewhere to be trusted in the matter ; hence 
Bousset and Harnack conclude that John the presbyter was the 
author or editor of the Apocalypse. 

Haussleiter, 91 on the other hand, argues that John the pres- 
byter is a figment of the imagination. He claims that Papias, 
in the passage quoted by Eusebius, does not distinguish 'Api- 
ariwv icai 6 Trpearfivrepo? 'I<odvvr}$ from the apostles mentioned 
in the previous clause, and designated as Trpearfivre'pois. He fur- 
ther claims that in the list of the apostles in the quotation from 
Papias the words r) tL 'l<odvvr)<; are an awkward gloss inserted by 
someone who, forgetting that James the son of Zebedee was mar- 
tyred long before, mistook this James for him, and thought that 
his brother John should be mentioned too, just as in the gospels 
Andrew and Peter are followed by James and John.' 2 Hauss- 

87 IV, 20, II, and V, 26, I. 

88 V, 33, y,cf. V, 33, 4. 

*>H. £., Ill, 39, 4. 

90 Op. cit., pp. 323-40 and 655 ff. Cf. also Bousset, op. cit., pp. 33-51, who, by 
an independent argument, reaches the same conclusion. 

" Theologisches Literaturblatt, September 25, 1896. 

9 2 The Eusebian passage in question (ff. E., HI, 39, 4) reads : El S4 ttov <to! iraprf- 
Ko\ov0riK<is tis toij Trpeafivripois «\0oi, rois ru>v irpea^vripiav &viicpivov \6yovs ' ti 
Avdptas 1) rl Hirpot elvrev J) rl *(Xixjtos f) t1 Qo>p.as i) 'Ic£kwj9os f) ri 'lu&vvris f) Mot- 
Catos f) tis (repot t&v tou Kvplov juaflirraic, 6 re 'Apurrlav xal TpeafHrepos 'Iaiivnjs, 0! 
toO Kvplov padr/ral, \4yov<riv. 
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leiter further claims that the passage contained originally three 
pairs of apostles in the first clause, Andrew and Peter, Philip 
and Thomas, James and Matthew, and that this awkward gloss 
upsets its symmetry. He thus finds but one John in the passage, 
and that one an apostle, and relegates John the presbyter to the 
limbo of a blunderer's imagination. 

It must be confessed that both these methods seem some- 
what violent. The internal indications of the Apocalypse are, 
however, not such as to convince one of apostolic authorship or 
editorship apart from external evidence ; but until the external 
evidence is more thoroughly sifted or some new fragment is 
added to it, we must regard the question as an open one. 

Whoever the editor may have been, he was a man of no 
ordinary power. He has molded his material together on a 
definite plan, skilfully weaving part with part so as to make a 
picture as consistent as one could from such diverse materials, 
which had already been cast into such striking literary form, and 
has by his touches here and there imparted to the whole work 
a semblance of unity of style such as has made many believe it 
to be a homogeneous work. 

The work has been and still is the source of consolation to 
millions, and when criticism and historical exegesis have so done 
their work that premillennarians and their ilk can no longer build 
in it their theologic nests "like rooks in an old tower," the 
sonorous sentences of the Apocalypse and its majestic visions 
will minister inspiration and consolation still more powerfully, 
because more sanely, than they have done in the past. 



